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| THE BRAND PEONIES 


The Twentieth National Peony Show was held in the immense 
Hippodrome building of the Minnesota State Fair grounds, June 
21st, 22nd, and 23rd. 

50,000 peony blooms were on display in the greatest Peony Show 
the World has ever seen. 

With the keenest competition furnished by growers from Massa- 
chusetts to North Dakota, the Brand Peony Farms were awarded 
First Prize and the Gold Medal for the finest collection consisting 
of not more than 100 varieties. In this entry 82 varieties were 
exhibited and from this number 33 were originated by the Brands. 

They were also awarded a Gold Medal and a Silver Medal for 
new varieties of their introduction of especial merit, the highest 
award the Society could give for new varieties. This collection 
included several varieties that will be ready for distribution in 1925. 

If you do not already have a copy of our 1922-1923 Peony Cata- 
logue describing fully one of the finest stocks of peonies the World 
has ever seen, write for one. 

THE BRAND PEONY FARM 
Faribault Box 25 Minn. 
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Cherry Hill 
Quality 


Means the HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Our PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 
are exceedingly choice this season and 
may be safely transplanted any time 
now. 

Our ORNAMENTAL EVER- 
GREENS, RHODODENDRONS and 
AZALEAS are a delight to the eye. 


Flowering shrubs, shade trees and 
vines are exceptionally nice. 

May we supply you with some of this 
choice stock? 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Catalog Not open Sundays 



































Our large stock of trees and shrubs 
enables us to furnish strong, vigorous 
plants in large as well as small sizes 
that will transplant readily. Visit our 
nurseries and see the stock we offer. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Price list Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 




















WYMAN'S 


framing gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s’ Framingham 
» Nursery Stock, you gain final 
, assurance that what you plant 
sis the best that money can buy. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





An impressive ceremony marked the 
closing session of the twenty-ninth 
Annual Convention of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists, held at Hartford, 
Conn., August 21-23, when Mr. E. 
Gurney Hill, of Richmond, Ind., was 
presented the Society’s medal of 
honor for having done most in recent 
years to promote horticulture. The 
award went to Mr. Hill because of his 
remarkable work in originating new 
varieties of Roses, including such out- 
standing kinds as Ophelia, Columbia 
and America. It is said that 75 per 
cent. of the Roses now being grown 
in this country, including those flow- 
ering under glass, were originated by 
Mr. Hill. The presentation was made 
by Irwin Berterman, retiring president 
of the Society. 

The convention was largely attend- 
ed and very successful in many ways. 
Considerable attention was given to 
quarantine 37, which bars out foreign 
plants and shrubs. President Berter- 
man expressed the opinion that the 
controversy could be settled by the 
introduction of a high tariff fhat would 
cover the material now prohibited. 
Mr. Berterman claimed that the quar- 
antine had worked to the advantage of 
some growers and to the disadvantage 
of others, and expressed the belief 
that it is, in a way, impractical be- 
cause the destructive insects are now 
getting into the country on other ma- 
terial. 

A committee of three, consisting of 
W. A. Hanson of Chicago, Philip 
Breitmeyer of Detroit, and S. S. Pen- 
nock of Philadelphia, was named to 
consider a recommendation for the 
establishment of a foundation to ad- 
vance the interests of floriculture and 
horticulture in North America. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, C. C. Pollworth, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Vice-President, Roy 


F. Wilcox, Montebello, Calif., Treas- 
urer, J. J. Hess, Omaha, Nebr. It was 
voted to hold the next convention in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Some of the best flower shows are 
being held in smaller places rather 
than in the larger cities. The exhibi- 
tion of the North Shore Horticultural 
Society of Manchester, Mass., August 
21, was an example of this fact. This 
exhibition was remarkably complete 
and was staged with much artistic 
effect. One of the most notable at- 
tractions was a great display of Or- 
chids from the estate of Albert C-. 
Burrage, President of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. The ex- 
hibit was arranged on the stage, and 
had as a background palms and tree 
ferns. Eric Whitelaw made an exhi- 
bition in the form of a miniature 
estate covering a space of eight feet 
square, and including a replica of an 
old Essex County house. 





- 


MR. E. GURNEY HILL, 
Awarded a medal for originating new 
roses. 





Dahlias were much in evidence, a 
fine display being made by Mrs. P. W. 
Merchant and Andrew Lufkin, of 
Gloucester. Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby dis- 
played a group of very attractive seed- 
ling Dahlias raised by her gardener, 
Charles Allen. A large collection of 
Dahlias was shown by the Sunbeam 
Farm of Beach Bluffs, while W. N. 
Craig. of Weymouth displayed 100 
varieties of Kunderd Gladioli, largely 
Primulinus Hybrids. 

An especially large group of plants 
not in competition was shown by Mr. 
F. N. Whitehouse, William Goodall, 
gardener, and included Lilium aura- 
tum, Campanula pyramidalis, Begonias, 
Alamandas, and similar plants. 

Thomas E. Proctor of Topsfield, 
James Marlborough, gardener, sent in 
ten pots of new tuberous rooted Be- 
gonias, including an unnamed seedling 
of surpassing b:auty. 





The annual. meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society and autumn pil- 
grimage will be held on September 20 
at Rutherford, N. J., at the Nurseries 
of Messrs. Bobbink & Atkins. Mem- 
bers are requested to assemble at the 
Nurseries at 11 a.m., daylight saving 
time, promptly. 





At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Rutherford, N. J., Garden Club, 
held on Tuesday evening, Aug. 28, Mr. 
F. L. Atkins, president of the club, 
gave a very interesting talk on the 
Rose pilgrimage in Boston, in June 
last, relating the very beautiful scenes 
that the members of the American 
Rose Society beheld on their visits to 
the various private estates in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Rutherford Garden Club is 
very active and has been instrumental 
in doing much work in the cleaning up 
of spots in the city which marred its 
beauty. 


School gardens when properly con- 
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ducted are of no little value in the 
formation of habits of industry and 
thrift, and in building character. 


School garden work was given a tre- 
mendous impetus during the war, and 
there is reason for satisfaction in the 
fact that the interest in these gardens 
has been largely sustained ever since. 


The annual exhibition of Children’s 
Gardens conducted by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society has come 
to be looked forward to with pleasant 
anticipation by adults as well as by 
the children themselves. The show 
which was -held at Horticultural Hall 
last Saturday and Sunday was not as 
large as would-have been the case if 
a long period of drought had not pre- 
ceded it, and yet a great quantity of 
well-grown vegetables, as well as 
many flowers were displayed. 

The cup offered by the Society for 
the best-general exhibit was won for 
the third time by the McKinley 
School, of Brockton, and now be- 
comes the property of that school. 
Among the exhibits which attracted 
special attention were two displays of 
wild flowers, each of which contained 
more than 300 different specimens. 


AMERICAN GLADIOLUS 
SOCIETY 
Valuable New Varieties Seen at the 
Annual Convention 


The 14th annual convention of the 
American Gladiolus Society, held at 
Rochester, N. Y., during the 15th and 
16th of August, was one of the most 
largely attended in recent years, Am- 
ple space in the large convention hall 
with excellent lighting from large sky- 
lights gave perfect color values to the 
flowers. C. Zeestraten of Bemus 
Point, New York, exhibited the larg- 
est number of named varieties. Mrs. 
Margaret Breard Hawks of Benning- 
ton, Vt., won the Achievement Medal 
on points, having scored 32 points. 

The following well-known varieties 
made a very creditable showing: 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Evelyn Kirtland, 
Chateau Thierry, Schwaben, The 
Pearl, Herada, Illuminator, Pink Won- 
der, Maine, 1910 Rose, Albania, Miss 
Helen Franklin, Louise, Glendale, 
Early Snowflake, and Mrs. F. C. Pet- 
ers. 

The sensation of the show was the 





THE NEW ROSE AMERICA, 


One of the Roses which won Mr. Hill a medal from the Society of American 
Florists. 


new commercial variety “Elizabeth 
Tabor,” introduced by C. R. Hinkle of 
St. Joseph, Mich. Three different 
growers reported having this variety 
in bloom in 50 days. It resembles Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton in color. 

Comparison of the three lavender 
varieties, Louise, Mrs. F. C. Peters 
and Capt. Boynton, caused quite a bit 
of discussion and each variety had a 
number of ardent admirers. 

A rather interesting feature of the 
show was two dining tables decorated 
with gladioli; the decorations consist- 
ed of a centerpiece, corsages and 
boutonniers, and exemplified to what 
good advantage gladioli can be used 
for this purpose. 

The St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety of St. Thomas, Ont., had its us- 
ual fine display. The W. B. Davis 
Co., of Aurora, Ill, won the prize for 
the tallest gladiolus with “Mrs. W. B. 
Davis,” with a spike 5 feet 10 inches 
tall; Kunderd’s “Colors,” and the Hol- 
land originated “Red Canna,” were 
close seconds. There was but one first 
class Certificate of Merit awarded and 
that to Mrs. A. H. Austin for the va- 
riety “Yellow Treasure.” 

The following received certificates - 
of merit: C. W. Brown of Ashland, 
Mass., for “Tiffany,” a large white 
primulinus; M. F. and C. C. Wright 
of Sturgis, Mich., for “Louise;” Eu- 
gene E. Fischer of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., “Mrs. F. C. Peters” and “Mrs. 
Wm. E. Clark;” John C. Davis of 
Rochester, N. Y., for “King Tut;” M. 
A. Reinhardt of North Mehoopany, 
Pa., for “Seedling No. 2301,” and C. 
R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich., for 
“Elizabeth Tabor.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Frank E. Bennett, St. 
Thomas, Ont.; vice-president, John J. 
Prouty, Baldwinsville, N. Y.; secre- 
tary, John C. Davis, Rochester, N. Y.; 
treasurer, Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y.; executive committee, Dr. S. 
Irving Moody, Brockton, Mass.; C. R. 
Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich.; F. H. Stev- 
ens, Lacona, N. Y.; publicity commit- 
tee, Dr. B. R. Bales, Circleville, Ohio; 
Wm. Purple, Canandaigua, N. Y.; Dr. 
S. Irving Moody, Brockton, Mass. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Hotel Rochester. Illustrated lantern 
talks by Mrs. A. H. Austin of Raven- 
na, Ohio, and by Dr. F, E. Bennett; 
report of the trial grounds at Ithaca, 
N. Y., by Prof. A. H. Beal, and a 
lecture by Prof. Bailey of Cornell Uni- 
versity, crowded a well proportioned 
program. 
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TULIPS FOR SPRING 
Good Varieties to Plant—Planting Methods 


Bulbs are now on their way from 
Holland. In fact some are already 
here. Not until frost kills down our 
Summer bedding plants, however, need 
they be planted. The smallest garden 
can accommodate at least a few bulbs 
and surely no garden is complete with- 
out at least a few tulips. With Nar- 
cissi, Tulips are the most popular of 
our hardy spring flowering bulbs, 
but while the Narcissi are mainly con- 
fined to yellow and white shades, in 
Tulips we have all the colors of the 
rainbow except blue. 

Although Tulips will grow in almost 
any soil, they specially like one which 
is well drained and not too heavy. To 
enrich the soil there is nothing better 
than well rotted stable manure, if it 
can be had. Where unobtainable, pul- 
verized sheep manure or fine bone may 
be used advantageously. 

Tulips are effective in solid beds; 
they are also very much at home in 
the herbaceous border in small clumps, 
and some of the small species do well 
in the rock garden. October is the 
best planting month for Tulips, but 
they can be successfully planted as 
long as the ground is open. Bulbs 
should be covered an average depth of 
four inches. Some sand added to re- 
tentive soils will give them porosity. 

No two authorities would probably 
give the same list of suitable varieties 
for the amateur to plant. The follow- 
ing are all within the reach of the man 
or woman with a moderate purse. 

Single early varieties: Pink Beauty, 
deep glowing rose, with a white flush 
outside, a superb variety; Sir Thomas 
Lipton, brilliant scarlet; Ophir d’Or, 
deep pure yellow; Proserpine, satiny 
carmine rose; White Joost von Von- 
del, the best of its color; Queen of the 
Netherlands, of beautiful globular 
form, soft satiny rose in color; Coul- 
eur Cardinal, rich crimson scarlet; 
Keizerskroon, a popular red and yel- 
low variety; Prince of Austria, rich 
Orange, sweet scented; Le Reve, rosy 
buff, a very large and striking variety, 
attracts attention at once in any gar- 
den—this also goes by the name of 
Hobbema; Rose Luisante, deep clear 
pink; White Pottebakker, a large, bold, 
pure white variety. 

The Darwins, which are later bloom- 
ers and much taller and more stately 
growers than the early Tulips, have 
forged to the front tremendously in 





late years. They contain some un- 
usual colors. Their average height is 
from 24 to 36 inches. They remain 
in good condition longer than the early 
Tulips, and have the additional feature 
of flowering better the second and 
third seasons, if planted in good soil 
in the perennial border and left undis- 
turbed. Usually the Darwins are at 
their best in the vicinity of Boston 
from May 15-30, but I have had them 
in fine condition as late as June 15. 
The following list ‘contains some 
good and moderate priced Darwins: 
Clara Butt, soft salmon rose; La Tu- 
lipe Noire, “the Black Tulip”; Farn- 
combe Sanders, scarlet; Gretchen, soft 
pink, usually throws several flowers 
per bulb, a very fine bedder; White 
Queen, also called La. Candeur, the 
best white; Mme. Krelage, rosy pink, 
tinted lilac; Rev. H. Ewbank, helio- 
trope lilac; Wedding Veil, white 
shaded lilac; Princess Elizabeth, bright 
pink, a lovely variety; Pride of Haar- 
lem, brilliant scarlet salmon; Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, a fine purple; Massa- 
chusetts, vivid pink; Princess Juliana, 
rosy vermilion; Psyche, soft rose. 
The following varieties are some- 
what higher priced, but are superb in 
quality: City of Haarlem, vermilion 


_ purple. 


scarlet; King George V, brilliant cherry 
red; Venus, silvery rose; Orange Per- 
fection, salmon orange; La Fiancee, 
rose with silvery lilac tinge; and 
Zwanenburg, pure white. 

The Rembrandt Tulips are a class. 
with delicate shades in the main, with 
flames or stripes of a darker shade; 
the combinations are lovely and ap- 
peal to critical flower lovers. 

The Breeder Tulips are old Dutch. 
self-colored varieties which were neg- 
lected for generations. They have 
been brought into prominence by the 
existing taste for artistic colors. 
Among the many happy combinations 
of color to be found in these Tulips. 
are purple and bronze, grey and lilac, 
yellow and bronze, and brown and or- 
ange. For those desirious of trying 
a few varieties I would specially rec- 
ommend Bronze Queen, Dom Pedro, 
Klopstock, Lucifer, Feu Ardent, Me- 
dea, Golden Bronze, Prince of Orange, 
Jaune d’aeuf and Godet Parfait. 

The Bizarres and Bybloemens are 
old and very interesting races of Dutch 
Tulips. The former have flowers all 
striped and feathered brown, maroon, 
or black on a yellow ground. In the 
Bybloemens the groundwork is white 
and cream, violet, white, carmine red, 
rosy purple, cerise rose, and other 
shades, with flame markings of rose, 
white, maroon, dark violet, brown, and 
These also are tall growers. 


and late bloomers. —W. N. CRAIG. 
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THE PAGODA TREE 


Bears Feathery White Flowers in 
Mid-Summer 





In spite of its name, the so-called 
Pagoda Tree, Sophora japonica, is 
not a native of Japan; but like many 
other well-known plants was intro- 
duced to that country from China. 
Moreover, it has no resemblance to a 
pagoda, as many people seem to think, 
but gets its name from the fact that 
it has been grown in temple gardens 
in close proximity to sacred pagodas 
for many centuries. 

It is one of the most charming of 
summer flowering trees, the large, 
loose panicles being nearly a foot long. 
The flowers are creamy white, and 
remain on the tree for several days. 
Garden makers who plant the Sophora 
are often disappointed at its failure to 
bloom when young, but it is one of the 
characteristic features of the tree that 
flowers are seldom produced before it 
reaches the age of 25 or 30 years. Some 
trees reach 40 years before they begin 
to flower at all freely. 

The tree is a good one to plant for 
all that, because the foliage and gen- 
eral form are attractive. The leaves 
are fernlike in appearance and carried 
on graceful slender branches. As the 
trees get old the trunks become cov- 
ered with long light streaks which al- 
ways attract attention. 

It is a tree which lives for a long 
time, there being specimens in Eng- 
land which are known to have been 
planted in the middle of the eighteenth 

century. 

Doubtless the finest specimen of this 
tree in Boston is one in the Boston 
Public Garden, where it has flowered 
very profusely this season, attracting 
much attention from hundreds of vis- 
itors. 





PLANT LABELS 
A Novel Method of Obtaining Per- 
manency Without Ink 


Dear Sir: 

The observations regarding labels 
in the last number of Horticulture in- 
clines me to tell you of an invention 
of my own which to those who use 
it, seems absolutely satisfactory. We 
are using it in our Arboretum here, 
as well as for labeling annuals, and 
all sorts of perennials. 

This invention is simply the applica- 
tion to the ordinary Addressograph so 
commonly used in newspaper offices 
for addressing copies to subscribers. 





This machine embosses on zinc, cop- 
per, tin, or similar metal, any words 
you like in lines up to about three 
inches long and placed anywhere in a 
width of nearly two inches. The la- 
bel may be wider or longer, but the 
dimensions I have given are about the 
limits of the type area. Four or more 
lines may be used on one label. 

As to permanency there can be no 
question. It will outlast the gardener 
who made it and his successor. Type 
of several sizes can be had. The ma- 
chine can be operated by anyone 





who knows how to spell, with- 
out any previous training. This ma- 
chine has solved the problem of per- 
manent labels for us and may help 
some of your readers. I may add 
that I am in no way connected with 
the company making the machines 
and receive no return in any way for 
speaking well of the work. I think 
the machine is adapted to the mak- 
ing of museum labels also. 
Yours truly, 
—WILLARD N. CLUTE. 

Joliet, Ill. 





EUCHARIS AMAZONICA 
GRANDIFLORA 





The Eucharis is one of the most 
beautiful and decorative lilies for 
greenhouse culture, and comparative- 
ly easy to grow when its nature and 
requirements are fully understood. Its 
worst enemies are mealy bugs and 
snails. The former can be kept in 
check by timely sponging of the leaves, 
and the latter by hand picking with 
the aid of a hand light at night. The 
plant grows and thrives well in a 





FLOWERS OF THE PAGODA TREE. 


house with Cattleyas, or Ferns, as it 
requires plenty of heat and moisture, 
and also shade from the sun’s rays. 
The compost should consist of good 
fibrous loam of medium weight, with 
cow manure, bone meal, and Scotch 
soot added, and all thoroughly mixed 
together. 

I prefer planting in benches rather 
than in pots, as there is more root area, 
and a better drainage in the benches. 
The Eucharis requires a lot of water 
at the roots, and also plenty of liquid 
feeding at certain stages of its growth, 
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and then again watering and feeding 
has to be gradually stopped, until the 
plants have a short period of rest, at 
least three times within a year. The 
growing stage comes after flowering 
and that is the time to water and feed 


‘liberally. The time for resting is after 


the leaves have become fully de- 
veloped. After they have had a short 
rest the grower, by examining at the 
base of the latest growth of leaves, 
will see the flower spikes appearing 
above the soil. Then is the time to 
commence watering again, sparingly 
at first, but gradually increasing the 
supply. 

There are sixty-two spikes in the 
small lot planted in a bench two and 
one-half by four feet, an average of 
five blooms to a spike, or altogether 
three hundred and ten blooms, measur- 
ing from three to five inches in diame- 
ter. 

J. S. DOIG. 
Barrington, R. I. 





RUST AND MILDEW 





Rust and mildew in the garden cause 
much annoyance at this season. It is 
in August particularly that the Lilacs 
are most likely to become covered with 
mildew. No serious harm is done by 
this mildew except in the appearance 
of the plants, which come to look very 
unsightly. Probably the best remedy 
for mildew on Lilacs is potassium sul- 
phide, used freely as a spray. 

Rust on Phlox and Hollyhocks is 
difficult to combat. Probably the best 
way to protect these plants is to use a 
solution of manganate of potash and 
spray the plants freely. A teaspoon- 
ful of the solution to a quart of water 
is about the right proportion, and the 
leaves on both sides of the plants 
should be covered with a fine mist 
twice a week. As with most rem- 
edies, prevention is better than cure, 
however, and spraying before the rust 
appears will prove most effective in 
keeping it away. 





ROOTING COLEUS 


The Coleus may not be the most re- 
fined of garden plants, yet it has its 
uses, and some of the newer kinds 
with their soft, delicate shades are 
truly ornamental. Few plants are 
easier to propagate. Cuttings will 
strike readily, even in the open 
ground, at this season, but if started 
now and potted up the plants will be 
ready for the living room when Win- 
ter comes. For that matter, small 
Plants can be cut back if taken into 
the house in the Fall. 














PERENNIALS 


The Orange Sunflower 

















For some unknown reason the Or- 
ange Sunflower, Heliopsis Pitcheriana, 
has been generally overlooked by ama- 
teur garden makers. It is quite as at- 
tractive as the small Sunflowers, or the 
common Coreopsis, and its long 
blooming period, running through 
July and August, entitles it to a prom- 
inent position in the hardy border. 
The flowers are daisylike in appear- 
ance and a deep rich orange in color. 
The flowers last unusually long when 
cut. Heliopsis scabra excelsa differs 
by being a pale yellow in color and 
more double in form. The Heliopsis 
is an easy perennial to grow, flower- 
ing the second season, and being so 
hardy that no winter protection is re- 
quired except in exposed positions. 


Anchusa italica 


In spite of their rather coarse leaves 
the Anchusas have become very pop- 
ular for use in perennial gardens be- 
cause of their fine blue color, which 
is produced for a large part of the 
summer. It is well to understand, 
though, that there are several strains 
of Anchusas, some of which are much 
better than others. This is particu- 
larly true as regards color. Anchusas 
of the same variety may have a rather 
washed out and weak blue, or they may 
have a deep, rich cobalt blue, which 
is extremely fine. There seems to be a 
difference, too, in the growing habit of 
different plants, some being much more 
erect than others. 


ANCHUSA, ONE OF THE BEST BLUE 
PERENNIALS. 


An Anchusa which has a sprawling 
habit is hard to handle, even though 
it be staked. It is not very wise to 
plant different varieties of Anchusa to- 
gether. The variety Opal, for exam- 
ple, has a much paler blue than the 
other kinds, and really should be used 
by itself, so that its fine sky-blue 
shade may be seen to better advantage. 
The Anchusas are readily divided in 
the Fall, but can be multiplied more 
rapidly in the Spring by cutting up 
the roots into small pieces and plant- 
ing them about an inch deep. 


Oswego Tea 


The Oswego Tea, Monarda didyma, 
is a native American wild flower that 
has been greatly improved by garden 
cultivation. To be sure, it is rather a 
coarse plant, even at its best, but it 
is extremely easy to grow, without be- 
ing at all particular about soil, provid- 
ing it has a fair amount of sunlight, 
and flowers for a long season in mid- 
summer, for which reason it may well 
have a place in the hardy border where 
great refinement is not being sought. 
Because of the intense red of its blooms 
it looks best when planted against a 
baekground of shrubbery. Sometimes 
these plants are used very successfully 
in a semi-wild planting, especially along 
a running stream. Of late several new 
varieties have been introduced which 
have softer tones, some of them shad- 
ing almost to pink, and which can be 
used rather more freely than the type. 

There ‘is one particular to be borne 
in mind when handling the Monardas, 
because it differs from the practice 
with most hardy perennials. Dividing 
the plants in the Fall is likely to re- 
sult in much loss during the winter. 
The only safe plan is to postpone this 
work until Spring. At the same time 
the Monardas need frequent separa- 
tion because they spread rapidly and 
otherwise will come to occupy too 
much ground, as well as deteriorating 
in quality. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR 


The American Institute of the City 
of New York will hold its 92d annual 
fair a month earlier this year than 
usual. The dates fixed are October 
3-5, and the fair will be held in the 
Engineering Building, 25 West 39th 
Street. The exhibits are to include 
vegetables, fruits, Roses, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlias and perennials. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the secretary, J. W. Bartlett, M. D., 
at 324 West 23d Street. 
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Interest in rock gardening in Amer- 
ica is steadily growing. We will prob- 
ably never get the whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm for this interesting type of 
gardening that our British friends 
across the Atlantic possess, and we 
are hardly likely to see rock gardens 
created and planted by the dozen lit- 
erally, as can be seen at the great 
Chelsea show each year. Still we have 
progressed very well along these lines 
and each year exhibits of this nature 
command increased attention. Owing 
to our hot Summers it is not possible 
to grow as wide a range of plants as 
abroad, but there is an abundant sup- 
ply of material of a dependable nature 
available. These notes are intended 
rather for those who are beginners, or 
desirous of trying out this fascinating 
form of gardening. On many small 
estates there exist wonderful natural 
setitngs for a rockery; ofttimes a rocky 














HORTICULTURE 


PLANNING AND PLANTING A 
ROCK GARDEN 


slope which may appear very uninvit- 
ing can with a little labor and ingenu- 
ity be made a thing of beauty. 

Be it remembered that rockeries are 
primarily intended for small, 
growing plants which would be out of 
place and probably smothered amongst 
more robust subjects. 


low- 


For the garden 
lover with but a limited area and this 
mainly flat or nearly so, a rockery is 
perfectly feasible. In 
the supply of weather-worn field stones 


New England 


is abundant; in one section where 
the West “puddingstone” 
abounds, garden makers have an ideal 
stone, one which is naturally rustic. 


Roxbury 


There is a popular misconception of 
what a rockery is; it does not consist 
of an irregular mound of stones, over 
which earth has to be spread, but rath- 
er of a more or less limited number of 
stones, preferably of substantial size, 
(but even this is not necessary), sunk 
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in the ground at least half their depth, 
and placed as informally as possible. 
Even on perfectly level ground it is 
easy to give little elevations and in- 
formality, by doing a little digging 
and placing stone naturally. It must 
be remembered that the bulk of the 
rock plants with which we can suc- 
ceed best need a fairly. good but well- 
drained soil; for special kinds which 
grow naturally in shale or similar sub- 
stances we can as we progress provide 
suitable pockets. 

Various aspects are desirable when 
a variety of plants are to be ghown. 
As a general rule, however, far more 
thrive in sunshine than shade, and 
while a rockery well shaded will suit 
ferns, primulas, some violas, hepat- 
icas, and the denizens of our wood- 
lands, the overwhelming majority of 
alpine and rock plants found on the 
slopes of hills and mountains must 
have plenty of sun. Even the drip 
from overhanging trees will prove dis- 
astrous to some. 

A rockery in the open.may be suc- 


cessfully made by simply elevating 
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the area to be planted in a mound- 
like form. In addition to dwarf plants 
it is necessary to break up the rather 
monotonous flatness by the inclusion 
of a few taller-growing plants, such as 
foxgloves, yuccas, and verbascums, and 
also the use of occasional plants of 
such evergreens as the common red 
cedar and other forms of the juniperus 
family. Dwarf pines and spruces are 
also good, while one or two of the 
cotoneasters amongst deciduous 
shrubs are desirable; all of these plants 
must be used very sparingly as some 
grow so robustly as to smother out 
the weaker plants. 





KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS 





One of the most beautiful and in- 
teresting shrubs of recent addition to 
gardens is Kolkwitzia amabilis. Its 
introduction is due to the efforts of 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, who collected seeds 
about 1901 in the province of -Hupeh 
in western China, while traveling 
for Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons. The first 
plant to flower under cultivation was 
at their nurseries at Coome Wood in 
June, 1910, and another flowered there 
in 1913. 

The first plant to flower at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum did so during June, 
1915. The shrub is deciduous and 
grows to the height of about seven 
feet, with an upright habit, having 
slender stems and branches. 

The flowers, not unlike those of 
Abelia, are borne in pairs at the ends 
of short leafy branches, and are about 
half an inch long. They are rosy pink 
on the outside in bud, but after open- 
ing this color fades out, while the in- 
terior of the flowers are white flushed 
with orange on the lower side. The 
plant is easily increased from cuttings 
of their wood of the current year in- 
serted in sand during August, under 
glass. 

To be successful with this shrub it 
must be grown on well-drained soil 
and where the air circulates freely 
during winter, otherwise the previous 
year’s wood is liable to get winter- 
killed. This is the only species so far 
recorded from western China. It 
belongs to the Honeysuckle family 
and was named in honor of Robert 
Kolkwitz, a Professor of Botany at 
Berlin. It has been distributed by the 
Arnold Arboretum and also by the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and should soon become a 
popular. plant in gardens. 

—W. H. JUDD. 
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Flowering Raspberries é 

Some garden makers report diffi- 
culty in growing the Flowering Rasp- 
berry, Rubus odoratus, but it should 
flourish in any location where the or- 
dinary raspberry will thrive. In spite 
of the fact that its fruit consists 
mostly of seeds, this Rubus is a true 
raspberry. Its value as a garden 
plant is found in its handsome dark 
rose-colored flowers. Its flowering 
season is quite different from that of 
the garden Raspberry, too, because it 
starts to bloom in June and continues 


- to put forth its blossoms until Sep- 


tember. It gets its name of odoratus, 
not from the fragrance of its flowers, 
but from the perfume of its foliage. 
Like other members of the Rubus 
family, it increases from canes which 
come up from the roots each season. 
The old canes should be cut away, as 
they will flower but once. The plants 
sucker to some extent, but not usually 
enough to make them a nuisance. It 
is a native American plant, and has 
been known in gardens for gener- 
ations. Indeed, Curtis’ Botanical 
Magazine records that it was culti- 
vated in England in 1739. 


Hercules Club 

Although in the southern States the 
so-called Hercules Club, Aralia spi- 
nosa, grows to the height of a tree, it 
is to be counted as a shrub in the 
North. It has a very tropical effect, 
especially at the present.time, when in 
flower. The individual flowers are 
small, but are arranged in compound 
clusters, sometimes two feet long. In 
the South the clusters often grow 
three to four feet long, and two feet 
wide. The leaves are borne mostly in 
a rosette at the top, although a little 
foliage is arranged up and down the 
stalks. A peculiar feature of the plant 
is found in the stout orange-colored 
prickles with which the branches are 
covered. This Aralia is doubtfully 
hardy in many parts of New England, 
but where it grows well makes a strik- 
ing appearance, and is among the few 
shrubs or small trees to bloom at this 
season. 





THE TRUMPET VINE 





There are many kinds of Trumpet 
Vines, but only a few which will stand 
the cold weather of the northern 
States. The one called Bignonia radi- 


cans is the one most commonly grown, 
and in many ways it is the most val- 
uable for the average garden. It is 
particularly adapted for growing on 
dead trees or over brick and stone 
buildings. In such places it will last 
for many years, constantly growing in 
size, until it may cover the entire side 
of a house. Its flowers are large, or- 
ange red, and fairly glowing with 
color. It is a plant which should al- 
ways be given a sunny location, for 
otherwise it will lose its lower 
branches. In any event it may be- 
come bare at the bottom in the process 
of time, but this difficulty is overcome 
readily by bending down a shoot to 
the base of the plant so that it will 
take root. Shoots root so easily that 
numbers of new plants can be obtained 
in this manner. 

The Trumpet Vine will stand hard 
pruning, which if done in early Spring 
will not reduce the number of flowers, 
as the latter grow on the current sea- 
son’s growth. As it climbs by means 
of rootlets it will attach itself to a 
rough surface and needs no other sup- 
port. Planting can be done either in 
the Fall or in the Spring. There is a 
dwarf Trmupet Creeper called Big- 
nonia radicans speciosa, which is val- 
uable in some locations. 

The name of this vine has been 
changed so often that much confusion 
has_ resulted. It was first known 
as Bignonia radicans. Later the genus 
was divided, and it became Tecoma 
radicans, under which name it is most 
commonly catalogued, but in Bailey’s 
Cyclopaedia of Horticulture it is called 
Campsis radicans. 





GLADIOLUS NOMENCLATURE 
Dear Sir: 

Is it not time to stop using the 
term Primulinus Hybrids and to call 
them Primulinus, without the addi- 
tional words? Also why not adopt the 
one form, Primulinus, for both singu- 
lar and plural, just as we use Ganda- 
vensis? No one ever thinks of say- 
ing Gandavensis Hybrids nor of writ- 
ing Gandavensi. 

There is an increasing tendency to 
use the one word Gladiolus for both 
singular and plural, just as we use 
Crocus, etc. I rejoice in the innova- 
tion and hope the custom will spread. 
The Latin word Gladioli is awkward 
and uncouth and out of harmony with 
our English speech. Gladiolus is used 
entirely in The Garden Magazine, and 
I have found it frequently elsewhere. 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, 
Boston, Mass. 
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DR. HALL, COLLECTOR 


There are numberless garden mak- 
ers growing plants which were intro- 
duced into this country by the late 
Dr. George Rogers Hall, but who 
never heard of Dr. Hall himself. This 
man, to whom horticulturists owe a 
great debt of gratitude, apparently 
cared nothing for fame. Plants which 
he brought home he dispersed with a 
free hand, or grew in his own garden, 
without making any effort to build 
either a fortune or a reputation on the 
results of his labors. 

Nevertheless Dr. Hall’s journeyings 
and discoveries make very interesting 
reading, and it is well that the Jour- 
nal of the Arnold Arboretum, in its 
issue of April of this year, devotes 
an article to the subject. The article 
is of special interest because written 
by his grandson, James M. Howe, Jr. 

George Rogers Hall was born in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, in March, 1820. 
After a youth spent on his father’s 
farm, he qualified as a medical prac- 
titioner, and after graduation in 1846 
he proceeded to China to practise med- 
icine. After some years, Dr. Hall 
abandoned his profession and engaged 
in trade. He was thus led, in 1855, to 
visit Japan before that country had 
been formally opened to trade. 

From that date he began to send 
home collections of Japanese plants. 
Some were planted in his garden at 
Bristol where certain of them still sur- 
vive. His last visit to Japan was in 
1875, three years after he had Succeed- 
ed his father in the possession of the 
farm at Bristol. In that garden there 
still stands the original Japanese Yew, 
Taxus cuspidata var. nana, which spe- 
cies Hall was the first to introduce in- 
to America, twenty-six feet tall, with a 


spread of one hundred and thirty feet. 

This Yew, which the Editor of the 
Journal of the Arnold Arboretum 
characterizes as the most valuable 
plant brought to the United States 
from Japan, has dark evergreen foli- 
age, a spreading habit, and bears 
bright red berries in autumn. 

Other of Dr. Hall’s plants which 
still stand in the garden at Bristol are 
Abies firma, A. cilicica, A. cepha- 
lonica, Picea pungens, P. polita, a 
large Picea jezoensis, a specimen of 
the Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys verti- 
cillata), and numerous Retinosporas. 
Zelkova serrata, the Japanese Elm, 
thrives still, and forms a magnificent 
specimen. Its delicate, arching 
branches, fine smooth bark and strong 
habit of growth make it in Mr. Howe’s 
opinion suitable for more _ general 
planting—as also does its habit of 
bearing fertile seed. 

In addition to many other trees and 
shrubs of interest is a fine specimen 
of Hall’s Magnolia, M. stellata rosea, 
with pinkish-white, fragrant blooms. 
This species and also Magnolia Ko- 
bus were almost certainly first intro- 
duced into America by Dr. Hall. So 
also was Hall’s flowering Apple, Malus 
Halliana, and Hall’s Honeysuckle, 
Lonicera japonica var. Halliana—most 
useful of climbing plants. He intro- 
duced also Hall’s Amaryllis (Lycoris 
squamigera), and in his garden still 
grows the Japanese Walnut (Juglans 
Sieboldiana), as also does Corylopsis 
pauciflora. 

Among the first consignment of Jap- 
anese plants sent by Hall to Mr. Park- 
man was a Lily which was flowered 
and exhibited by the latter as a “New 
Lily” before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in July, 1862, just ten 
days after Messrs. Veitch had exhibit- 
ed this Lily, named by Dr. Lindley, 
Lilium auratum. 

Among other plants prized by gar- 
deners which were introduced by Dr. 
Hall to the United States are Hy- 
drangea paniculata grandiflora, the 
beautiful Cornus kousa, the double- 
flowered Wistaria zoribunda violaceo- 
plena and Hypericum patulum. 

Already in 1861 Dr. Hall had sent 
for the first time to the United States 
Ginkgo biloba, Thujopsis dolabrata 
and its variegated variety—he was spe- 
cially interested in variegation—Sciad- 
opitys verticillata, Cryptomeria japon- 
ica, Chamaecyparis pisifera, Juniperus 
chinensis, Liliums auratum and specio- 
sum, Rhododendron brachycarpum. 
Hibiscus. syriacus, as well as others 
previously mentioned. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following is a list of books re- 
cently added to the library of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society: 

Bahr, Fritz. Commercial floricul- 
ture. 

Bailey, L. H. Plant-breeding. New 
edition revised by A. W. Gilbert. 

Barnes, P. T. House plants and 
how to grow them. 

Barron, Leonard. Lawn making. 

Davis, K. C. Horticulture; a text 
book for high schools and normals. 

Duryea, Mrs. M. P. Gardens in and 
about town. 

Hardy, M. E. Geography of plants, 

Hilborn, Ernest. The amateur’s 
guide to landscape gardening. 

King, Mrs. Francis. The little gar- 
den. 

King, Mrs. Francis. 
little garden. 

Macself, A. J. Hardy perennials. 

Piper, C. V., and Oakley, R. A. Turf 
for golf courses. 

Rockwell, F. F. Gardening under 
glass. 

Stager, Walter. 
a flower of song. 

Tilton, G. H. The fern lover’s com- 
panion. 

Trelease, William. Plant materials 
for decorative gardening. The woody 
plants. 

Waugh, F. A. Textbook of land- 
scape gardening. 

Wright, Richardson. 
cutting and decoration. 

Members of the Society are remind- 
ed of their privilege to have books 
sent to them by mail at the Society's 
expense; to be returned at the bor- 
rower’s expense. 


Variety in the 


Tall bearded Iris; 


Flowers for 





COMING SHOWS 


New York City. American Dahlia So- 
ciety; annual meeting and exhibition, 
Sept. 26 to 29, at Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Secy. Wm. J. Rathgeber, 198 Norton 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


Sewickley, Pa. Sewickley Dahlia 
Show under auspices of Garden Club 
of Alleghany County and Sewickley 
Horticultural Society. Sept. 19, 20 and 
21. Geo. W. Kirk, Secy. 


Trenton, N. J. Trenton Dahlia Society, 
annual exhibition, September 14 and 
ca Mrs. F. 8S. Fisher, Trenton, 


Worcester, Mass. Worcester County 
Horticultural Society; Dahlia exhibit 
Sept. 13; Grape exhibit, Sept. 20; an- 
nual fruit and vegetable exhibit, Oct. 
11; Chrysanthemum exhibit, Nov. 3 and 
4. Secy. Herbert R. Kinney, Horti- 
cultural Hall, 18 Front St. 


Newark, N. J. Dahlia Society of New 
Jersey; First Annual Show, Septem- 
ber 13, 14 and 15, at Robert Treat Ho- 
tel. Secretary, Eva L. Van ‘ousen, 
Fanwood, N. J. 
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THE CLIMBING CLEMATIS 





Two Forms Which Give Satisfactory Results in 
Northern Gardens 


Although the catalogues list several 
species and varieties of Clematis, there 
are only two kinds which may be de- 
pended upon for good results in the 
average garden unless given much 
special care. They are C. paniculata 
and C. Jackmani. The former is the 
more popular, and has proved one of 
the best of all climbing plants for the 
northern states. It is true that in 
very severe winters it may be killed 
back to the ground, but it makes such 
rapid growth that it will reach the top 
of a trellis again by the end of Sum- 
mer and will give a profusion of flow- 
ers. Indeed, the best treatment for 
this Clematis is to cut it back hard 
every Fall, except where it is being 
grown for the purpose of covering a 
bank or to hide an unattractive wall 
or to climb over a disfiguring tree. 

In England special supports are 


sometimes made for Clematis by using 
the stumps of old trees to form rough 
piles, which presently become smoth- 
ered under a mass of foliage and 
It has been found that Clem- 


flowers. 





atis paniculata can be grown very 
nicely in connection with climbing 
Roses, flowers being obtained by this 
combination both Spring and Fall. 

Clematis Jackmani has much the 
same habit of growth as C. paniculata. 
Both kinds flower on the summer 
shoots, and for that reason need a 
thinning out of the weak wood in the 
Spring, if they came through the Win- 
ter without loss. Jackmani grows so 
sturdily in favorable sections that 
many good gardeners cut it back al- 
most to the ground in the Autumn. 
The new shoots which come up from 
the crown next Spring will almost in- 
variably flower freely the same season. 
The large purple flowers of this 
Clematis are not quite so adaptable 
as the smaller blooms of C. paniculata, 
and need some sort of light -back- 
ground, like a wall or a building, to 
set them off. One of the special ad- 
vantages of this Clematis lies in the 
fact that it has a flowering season that 
lasts for several weeks. 

There are other types of Clematis, 


like Henryi flammula, C. lanuginosa 
and montana, but the average garden 
maker will be wise if he confines him- 
self to the two mentioned. 





DIASCIA BARBERAE 





Among this year’s novelties is the 
dainty little Diascia Barberae or Coral 
Bells. Like the Heuchera sanguinea, 
also known as Coral Bells, in color, 
though shading more towards pink. 
It has three yellow-green spots in the 
throat. In shape the flower is more 
like the little Dicentra cucullaria or 
Dutchman’s Breeches, with two spurs 
behind for the trousers. 

It is an annual, growing over a foot 
high in the sunny garden border. The 
flowers open on crest terminal racemes 
with buds above and seeds below the 
blossoms. The stem is square. The 
leaved flower stems come out from the 
axels of ‘the pointed lanceolate leaves, 
which are three-quarters of an inch 
long. 

It is a dainty flower for my lady’s 
finger bowl or to color a vase of white 
Gypsophila. For effect in the garden 
a good planting of it is needed. It is 
propagated by seed. 

—M. R. CASE. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, 
August 6, 1923. 








CLEMATIS PANICULATA, COVERING THE ENTIRE FRONT OF A DWELLING. 
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‘RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















“Up amang the purple heather, 
No’ a flow’r that man can gather 
Frae garden fair 
Or greenhouse rare 
Can beat the bonnie, bloomin’ heath- 
ag 


I have been surprised to find many 
persons expressing the belief that 
Scotch Heather cannot be grown in 
America, while on the other hand I have 
heard the point-blank statement that 
there are kinds of Heather which are 
indigenous to this country. It is easy 
enough to get the truth of the matter, 
with a little investigation. True Heath- 
er has never been found growing wild 
on this continent, although there have 
been times when this statement has 
been doubted. 

Some years ago a fairly large plot of 
real Scotch Heather was found in 
West Townsend, Mass., and aroused 
much controversy. The late Jackson 
Dawson, of the Arnold Arboretum, 
showed a potted plant at an exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, and immediately after- 
wards botanists from many parts of 
the country visited West Townsend 
to see the Heather growing. Some of 
these men were quite sufe that it was 
a native plant. Careful investigation 
eventually brought the truth to light. 
It seems that a woman coming back 
from Scotland had brought some seeds 


SCOTCH HEATHER AS IT GROWS ON THE BAYARD 


which had been planted in West 
Townsend, and which had found the 
soft, peaty soil there very much to 
its liking. 

Last winter a well-known nursery- 
man made the statement in Boston 
that he had found several kinds of 
Heather in the western part of this 
country. I was inclined to question 
his statement at the time, but held my 
peace until I had consulted authori- 
ties at the Arnold Arboretum, from 
whom I learned that what he had 
in mind were plants which while 
closely allied to the Heathers, are 
wholly distinct. There is only one 
species of Heather, Calluna vulgaris, 
although there are several varieties. 
On the other hand, there are many 
kinds of Heaths, which are scattered 
over a large part of the world. The 
Ericas, which are grown in great 
quantities by florists, are really Heaths, 
and the kinds which florists grow came 
from South Africa. 


So much for that part of the story. 
As for any great difficulty in growing 
Heather in America, it is mostly 
imaginary. It is true that the bed 
in West Townsend has practically dis- 
appeared, but the explanation is found, 
not in any failure of the Heather to 
thrive, but in the stronger growth of 
underbrush and weedy plants which 
have crowded it out. With a little 





attention it would have gone on flour- 
ishing. 

This fact is exemplified on the estate 
of Mrs. Bayard Thayer at Lancaster, 
Mass. I had the privilege of visiting 
this estate a few days ago and was 
amazed at the great amount of Heather 
blooming on the hillsides there, and 
the freedom with which it flowered. Be- 
tween three and four acres of ground 
has been covered with this Heather, 
making what is undoubtedly the larg- 
est planting anywhere on the Ameri- 
can continent. The common purple 
Heather and a white variety have been 
used most largely. Mr. William An- 
derson, the superintendent of the es- 
tate, and the man who has made all 
of the beds on the Thayer place, has 
thirteen distinct varieties growing in 
his nursery rows. Most of them have 
been obtained from Scotland, but after 
all only a few seem worth planting 
in a large way. 

It will be a surprise to some Scotch- 
men, however, to learn that there are 


so many different kinds of Heather. - 


Even strains of the common Heather 
vary in color and in their flowering 
season. This is quite an important 


fact where a large amount of planting 
is being done, because it will greatly 


extend the season. 

Mr. Anderson started growing 
Heather at the request of the late Mr. 
Thayer, about ten years ago, having 
made cuttings from plants obtained 
at West Townsend. Mrs. Thayer, who 
is a trustee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Socity, has shown great inter- 
est in Heather, and has encouraged 





THAYER ESTATE IN LANCASTER, MASS. 
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Mr. Anderson to make new plots. Al- 
though cuttings have been depended 
upon for most of the planting, some 
plants have been grown from seed. 

To some extent the Heather has 
seeded itself. Walking along the grass- 
lined roadways I was interested to 
find little patches here and there where 
the purple flowers were growing lusti- 
ly. The plan followed when cuttings 
are used is to grow them in flats for 
two years and then to set them out 
fourteen inches apart. The planting 
itself is a simple operation. A piece of 
sod is pulled up with a pick-axe, the 
young plant slipped in and the sod al- 
lowed to drop back into place. 

At the present time there are at least 
75,000 plants of Heather on the Thay- 
er estate, and they have bloomed with 
the greatest freedom this season, .mak- 
ing a picture that would bring joy 
to the heart of any Scotchman, and 
proving a wonderful pasturage for the 
bees, thousands of which hover over 
the beds. 


Mr. Anderson told me that the plants 
on protected sides of the hill go 
through the Winter in the best condi- 
tion because they are usually covered 
for many months with snow. In more 
exposed places, the plants are killed 
back somewhat, but no great damage 
is done because they are easily restored 
by mowing off the tops. 





I have been delighted by my ex- 
periments made the past season with 
a substitute for glass. As every gar- 
den maker knows, glass sash are 
heavy and therefore hard to handle. 
Moreover, the glass has an unpleas- 
ant way of getting broken just at the 
time when one is especially busy and 
begrudges the extra hour or two that 
may be required in making repairs. 
Furthermore, glass costs more money 
than many amateurs feel like paying. 
The substitute called Cel-o-glass is a 
temarkable material. It can be ap- 
plied to any kind of frame. It re- 
quires no puttying, while at the same 
time it is water proof, snow proof, 
hail proof, and heat proof. 


My experiments have been in a 
small way, but I am convinced that 
this material will prove more satisfac- 
tory for covering my cold frames and 
hot beds than glass such as I have 
used in the past. For several years I 
have used glass cloth in the spring 
months, with much satisfaction, and 
Probably shall continue to use it. 
For the colder seasons, however, this 
new material seems to be unsurpassed. 


CATALPAS FOR HOME GROUNDS’ 





Summer Flowering Trees of Much Interest and Value 





Catalpas are the showiest of summer 
blooming trees in the northern States. 
The first Catalpa to attract attention, 
C. bignonioides, was cultivated early 
in the eighteenth century in England, 
where it had been sent from South 
Carolina. About forty years ago it 
became known that a second species 
of Catalpa was growing naturally in 
the lower Ohio valley and southward 
along the Mississippi River as far as 
western Tennessee and northeastern 
Arkansas. 

It was found that this second 
Catalpa had larger flowers in fewer- 
flowered clusters than the more south- 
ern tree; that the inner surface of the 
corolla of the flowers had fewer and 
smaller spots than that of the other 
tree; that the pods containing the seeds 
were stouter and had thicker walls, 
and that the leaves were much longer- 
pointed at the apex. The name of 
C. speciosa was given to this tree, and 
as Catalpa wood is extremely durable 
when placed in the ground it has been 
largely planted, especially in some of 
the prairie States, to produce fence- 
posts, for which it is admirably suited, 
and for railway ties, for which it is 
too soft. 

Catalpa speciosa is a fast-growing 
and rather pyramidal tree, which on 
the rich river bottom lands of the 
Mississippi sometimes rises to the 
height of 120 feet and forms a tall 
trunk, occasionally four and a half 
feet in diameter. In New England it 
is a fast-growing, more shapely and 
much hardier tree than C. bignonioides, 
which blooms two or three weeks later. 
In the northern States, and probably 
in all parts of the country, the early- 
flowering C. speciosa is the Catalpa 
which is now commonly planted. 

There is a dwarf form, var. nana, of 
C. bignonioides which is usually known 
as C. Bungei in American nurseries, 
where it is grafted as a standard on 
the stems of one of the tree Catalpas, 
and is popular at present for the sup- 
posed decoration of gardens which are 
more or less formal in character and 
pass in this country for “Italian gar- 
dens.” It is not known at the Ar- 
boretum where this dwarf variety 
originated or that it has ever flowered. 
The name Catalpa Bungei properly 





*From a Bulletin of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 


belongs to the tree of northern China 
with narrow, dark green, long-pointed 
leaves, small yellowish white flowers 
and slender pods. 

Another Chinese species, C. ovata, 
sometimes called C. Kaempferi, is 
much cultivated in Japan, whence it 
was sent to’ this country many years 
ago. It is a perfectly hardy little tree 
with comparatively small dark green 
leaves, many-flowered - clusters. of 
small yellowish spotted flowers and 
long slender pods. This Catalpa, 
which will thrive in regions too cold 
for the American species, has been 
somewhat planted in the United 
States, although as an ornamental 
tree it does not deserve much atten- 
tion from the lovers of handsome 
trees. 

A hybrid (C. hybrida) between C. 
bignonioides and C. ovata appeared 
several years ago in the nursery of 
J. C. Teas at Baysville, Indiana. This 
is a fast-growing and hardy tree with 
flowers like those of its American par- 
ent, although rather smaller, and ar- 
ranged in much longer. clusters, while 
the leaves, although larger, resemble 
in shape those of C. ovata. This 
handsome tree. has also been called 
Catalpa Teasii, C. Teasiana and Teas’ 
Hybrid Catalpa. Another hybrid of 
the same parentage has purple leaves 
and, although it probably originated 
in a European nursery, has been called 
var. japonica. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY 





Although Lily of the Valley will go 
on flowering for several years without 
much attention, the plants really 
should be separated freely in order to 
give best results. When allowed to 
spread over a wide area in its own 
fashion, there will be great numbers of 
crowns that never flower. Early Au- 
tumn is probably the best time to make 
new beds, the work being done when 
the leaves begin to show signs of de- 
cay. When the roots are dug up, the 
strongest crowns only should be select- 
ed, and should be planted two or three 
inches apart each way. It is well to trim 
the roots to about six inches and the 
crowns should be buried just below the 
surface, the ground being made fairly 
firm with the foot. No fresh manure 
should be used, but the flowers will 
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EK have purchased the complete stock of Irises of the Peterson 


Nursery, Chicago (Wm. A. Peterson, proprietor). 


This stock, 


added to our present very comprehensive planting of the rare and 
better standard varieties, comprises, we believe, the largest planting 


in the world of fine Irises. 


headquarters. 


When wm the market for Irises, come to 


We also grow a correspondingly choice and comprehensive selec- 


tion of the best in Peonies. Price list on request. 


Clarence \W. HubbarD 


6144 Lakewood Ave. 


d&® PEONIES & IRISES A 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














be improved in size if some well rotted 
manure and leaf mold can be worked 
into the soil or used as a mulch on 
top. Indeed, such a mulching every 
season will be beneficial. If it cannot 
be given, pulverized sheep manure can 
be dug into the soil and a loose mulch 
of leaves scattered over the top in the 
Fall. 

When beds are once established they 
are benefited greatly by frequent ap- 
plications of liquid manure. This is 
especially true in a dry season, and 
even after the flowering period is over. 
Lilies of the Valley, suffer more than 
many other plants from drought, for 
without water they cannot perfect their 
crowns. Lilies of the Valley are espe- 
cially to be prized in gardens which 
are shaded by trees, for they will srow 
better than most other flowers in such 
a situation. It is always best to keep 
them by themselves rather than to try 
growing them in a border or with other 
plants. 





ORANGE SPECIOSUM LILY 


The Lily which is commonly spoken 
of as the Orange Speciosum, but which 
is really Lilium Henryi, has proved 
its value in many gardens this season. 
Apparently it has not suffered greatly 
from the dry weather, probably because 
of a deep-rooting habit. One distinct 
advantage of this Lily is its long flow- 
ering season. It has remained in bloom 
almost to the last of August. It is a 
very showy flower, resembling the 
common Speciosum in its form, but 
having a different habit. Like the 
Sneciosum Lilies, it is very free from 
disease. It may be planted in the 
Fall, and should go into the ground 
fully a foot deep. In gardens where 
it is already growing, the bulbs may 
be lifted and replanted to advantage 
once every three years. 


SHIPPING GLADIOLI 


Exhibitors at the flower shows 
where Gladioli are exhibited are puz- 
zled as to the best ways of packing 
flowers which they are to ship to the 
exhibition hall. The best results come 
from packing the flowers in boxes that 


will hold two tiers. The flowers can 
be held in place with tissue paper so 
that they will not move about in the 
boxes. The boxes should be light 
enough so that they can be handled 
readily and yet strong enough to 
stand handling without breaking. 











Iris and Peonies: 


this autumn, 


sizes from 5 to 10 ft. tall. 


Catalog. 





Bobbink & Atkins 


Our collections are complete. 


Evergreens will give best results when planted in the early autumn. 
Ask for our special offer for foundation plantings. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and other broad-leaved Evergreens: 


shall be glad to correspond with anybody who intends to plant 


Beech Trees, Copper and Purple-leaved. 
Nursery several hundred fine, 
Prices on application. 


ROSES 


Autumn Planting 
Ask for our “Get-Acquainted” list of Roses and our Illustrated Rose 


You are invited to visit our Rose fields, in which we have growing 
several hundred thousand Roses in several hundred varieties. 


Ask for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants; 
Japanese Yew; Giant-Flowering Marshmallow. 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


NURSERY 


Ask for booklet. 


We 


We have growing in our 
well-branched trees, ranging in 
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Meyer’s Juniper 


Ju niperus squamata Meyeri 


Here is your opportunity to be the first to intro- 
duce a new and beautiful plant. Frank Meyer, Agri- 
cultural Explorer, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, sent us two plants which had been grafted 
in China. It had been without a name until the last 
issue of the Journal of the Arnold Arboretum. 

You can use it as a single specimen out on the 
lawn, or better, against a background of dark green, 
as it is as conspicuous as any blue evergreen. It is 
small and slow enough to fill a niche in your garden 
of dwarf evergreens. Give it time and it will form 
a worthy part of your pinetum together with the 
other Junipers, Yews, Hemlocks, and Firs. It grows 
about 8 inches a year. 


Send for “Home Landscapes,” which illustrates it 


in color. 
DOR RN i. oc'e hae b oinield . . $3.00 each 
Bee OE Saw EN oh toe es patie ye . 6.00 each 


Hicks Nurseries 
Westbury, Long Island 


Box E. 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 
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IRIS PEONIES 


“If a man tooteth not his own horn his horn shall 
not be tooted.” That may be true in some cases, but 
it is also true that “the worst wheel on a wagon 
makes the most noise.” Anyway, experience teaches 
me that if a person renders good service and does 
his best to please his customers, it will not be nec- 
essary for him to “toot his own horn” very persist- 
ently; his patrons will advertise his goods more 
efficiently than he can do it himself. As proof 
of the above, I have satisfied customers scattered 
over the United States and Canada, who tell their 
neighbors and friends about Wellesley grown Iris 
and Peonies. Now for the evidence! 


Portage, Wis., July 23, 1923. 
Enclosed find $5.00 for your collection of six Iris. 
I had some Iris from you before and I certainly have 
had much pleasure from your generous shipment. I 
am going to send another order for Phlox and Peonies 
in the fall. Very truly 
Geneseo, N. Y., Tals 29, 1923. 


Both shipments of Iris have arrived in fine condi- 
tion. Don’t they teach you fellows in Massachusetts 
how to count? Scarcely an item on my bill agreed 
with the numbers shipped. It’s quite a find in these 
days of grabbing to find someone who does MUCH 
MORE than he is paid for. I assure you I appre- 
ciate it. Yours very truly, ---- 

Chicago, IIl., kununt 5, 1923. 


Nearly all the Irises bloomed this Spring—their 
first, and were the admiration of the neighborhood. 
Very truly, 

Larned, Kansas, Aug. 6, 1923. 

Mrs. ----- my next door neighbor has always been 
a good booster for your Peonies. She has the best 
in town from roots you sold her several years ago, 
and every one true to name. I can’t say that of 
mine bought of other growers. I am enclosing an 
article that was in one of our home papers, a write- 
up of her Peonies this’season. I told her I wish she 
had them mention the Peonies were bought of Geo. 
N. Smith, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. I recommended 
you to her when she first bought. 

Very truly yours, 
Thomaston, Maine, Aug. 16, 1923. 

Got my beautifuls all tucked away, and shall hold 
my breath all winter. 

Oh, how am I going to thank you for your gen- 
erosity? I am truly grateful and I do appreciate it. 
I tell you these gardens give us a lot to look forward 
to every spring, don’t they? We can’t feel old 
with all that beauty beckoning us to live through the 
winter, just to see it come up out of the earth, can 
we? --- Well I am very happy over my Irises, and 
I guess I am going to have my Peonies, for your offer 
is not only generous but very alluring. Thanking 
you again, I am, Sincerely, - - - 

Fitchburg, Mass., Aug. 17, 1923. 

The Iris roots reached me this A. M. and were 
a revelation in size. For seven years I have been 
buying Iris, but never have I received before this 
such wonderfully large, strong, healthy roots. 
guess I’ll have to hire out to you next Summer and 
learn how to feed my Iris to produce roots such as 
you sent me today. Yours truly ~ 

Lansing, Mich., ee “20, 1923. 


Well, if I keep on our friend in Geneseo will think 
that I am like the men who counted his Iris—don’'t 
know when to stop. Guess I better look after those 
fellows if they are giving stuff away like that, but 
then on the whole are not letters like the above 
worth more than money? 


Just one more. Recently at a meeting in our town 
hall I met Mr. Roger W. Babson, the well-known 
statistician, and he said, “George, I guess you and 
I have to go away from home to hear people speak 
well of us. I was eating dinner with my cousin in 
Chicago, and she asked me, ‘Do you know Geo. N. 
Smith? I told her yes, he did the planting about my 
house, and she said, ‘He sends out the best Iris and 
Peonies of any man in the country.’” 

Now please take notice! I do not claim that I send 
out better stock than other growers. I do not 
guarantee that if you send me your orders you will 
be as well pleased as the writers of the above, but I 
do promise that I will endeavor to give entire satis- 
faction to each and every customer. Seeing that I 
like to get ‘such nice letters, I shall not say anything 
to the men about their counting, let them keep it 
up as long as the stock holds out. 

May I send you my catalogue? It’s not very large 
so will not take much of your time to read. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


. 167 Cedar Street, 
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MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than 
M 


any 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 
New catalogue and new prices 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 














PURE STOCK 


and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
* 125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


Evergreens and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
MADISON, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y¥. 








ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. 











Omaha, Neb. | 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens | 


Specialize in Rare and Fine 
Varieties of Bearded Irises 
Send for List 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 

















YALESVILLE, CONN. 
Your chance to se- 
cure, at most attrac- 


BULBS er :iom sine 


choice bulbs for Fall planting ; to bloom next 
. Send at once for our new catalogue. 
All bulbs packed in Holland; shipped to you 
in original packages. Every bulb guaranteed. 
EDDY & DE WREEDE 
Flower Bulb Specialists 
PARADISE - PA. 














MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
IRIS 


Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bloom 
mext spring when planted before 
Oct. 1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 
two or more dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 
F. O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 
rooted before winter sets in. 

L. L. Milarch, Copemish, Mich. L.B. 63 


BRECKS 


51 North Market St., Boston 
New England Selling Agents for 
Glazetite 
Puttium 
Mastica 
ALL RELIABLE AND TESTED 


GLAZING COMPOUNDS 
Prices on Application 











CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 




















PEONIES 


Shaylor’s New List 
Just Off the Press. 
Many New Seedlings 
As Well as All the Lead- 
ing Varieties. 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON, 
Auburndale, Mass. 





STAR BRAND ROSES 
sheet Ct mass 


Send for our list. 
Tue CSOnEs co. 7 te 


Rebert Pyle, Pres. Ast, Wintzer, Vice Pres. 





GLADIOLUS 


Send for Price List of the 
Standard Varieties I Grow 


Humus 


tility Maker at the Price. 
Bulletin on Request 


Edwin S. Collinson 
412 W. HERMIT ST. 
ROXBOROUGH, PHILA., PA. | 
































Little Tree Farms 


(EP... ceo y aed . 


- Owners 
Whelesale Growers of EVERGREENS, 
Deciduous TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 
Catalogue sent on request 
Back Bay-Y, 419 Boylston 8t. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Trees 
Plants 
Planting 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalog 


BRECK-ROBINSON 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Lexington Mass. 














» Dignified, Exclusive 

wie. Profession not overrun 

ao with comvetitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 

ity for money-making and 

big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 

comes attained by experts. Easy 

to master under our correspondence methods. 

Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 

nates in getting started and developing their 

businest<s. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, /4-) Newark, New York 





MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 








Perennial Plants 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Applicat 


16 So. Market Street 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Best and Cheapest Fer- 
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Burpec Novelties for 1924 


KING TUT KING TUT is a pleas- 


ing shade of rich rose- 
pink with wings of a lighter shade. 
The reverse er back of the standard 
is heavily flushed with rose-pink on 
white ground. The flowers of KING 
TUT are enormously large and bold. 
BURPEE’S KING TUT was awarded a 
Certificate of Merit at the International 
Flower Shew, New York, March, 1923. 
Pkt. (15 seeds), 25c; trade pkt., $1.00; 
Y% o4n., $2.75; oz., $5.00; 4 ozs., $15.00; 
% ib., $26.00; Ib., $50.00. 


MISS SPOKANE MISS SPOKANE 


a flower of 
immense size, wonderfully waved, and 
borne on long stems. The standard is 
peach-red and the wings bright scar- 
let, giving a bunch effect of rich or- 
ange-searlet. Ayvarded a Certificate of 
Merit at the International Flower 
Show, March, 1922, and at the National 
Flower Show, Indianapolis, March, 
1922. Pkt. (15 seeds), 25e; trade pkt., 
$1.00; 144 o2., $2.75; oz., $5.00; 4 ozs., 
$15.00; % Ib., $26.00; Ib., $50.00. 

CHEVALIER is an 


CHEVALIER outstanding new 


bright rose with just a suspicion of 
yellow cast evenly over the whole 
flower. The blooms are of largest size 
and exquisite form, and they are ar- 
tistically arranged in fours on a long, 
strong stem. CHEVALIER was award- 
ed a Certificate of Merit at the Inter- 
national Flower Show, New York, 
March, 1922, and at the National Flow- 
er Show, Indianapolis, March, 1922. 
Pkt. (15 seeds), 25c; trade pkt., $1.00; 
% oz., $2.75; oz., $5.00; 4 ozs., $15.00; 
% Ib., $26.00; Ib., $50.00. 


QUAKER LADY This beautiful 


light lobelia- 
violet is just the thing that the flor- 
ii ists have been wanting for a long time. 
| The bunch effect is clear, rich laven- 
| der, but in the younger flowers there 
is a slight suspicion of rose on the 
standard. QUAKER LADY was award- 
ed a Certificate ef Merit at the Inter- 
national Flower Show, New York, 
March, 1922, and at the National Flow- 
er Show, Indianapolis, March, 1922. 
Pkt. (15 seeds), 25c; trade pkt., $1.00; 
Y% o4., $2.75; oz., $5.00; 4 ozs., $15.00; 
% Ib., $26.00; lb., $50.00. 
WHITE 

Snowstorm Improved. The flowers are 
pure white, of immense size, exquisite 
form, with a heavy and bold standard. 
Pkt., 15e; % 0oz., 40e; 0z., 70c; 4 ozs., 
| $2.10; % Ilb., $3.85; lb., $7.00. 

Burpee’s White Star. This wonderful 

black-seeded white has flowers of enor- 
¥ Mous size. Pkt., 15e; % 02Z., 55e3 02z., 
| $1.00; 4 ozs., $3.00; % Ilb., $5.50; Ilb., 
i $10.00. 
Snowflake. This excellent white-flow- 
} ered variety bears a profusion of 

large, well-waved flowers. Pkt., 10c; 
| % 02., 35e3 02., GOe; 4 ozs., $1.80; % Ib., 

$3.30; lb., $6.00. 

Early Sankey. Excellent for earliest 
i forcing. Color pure white. Pkt., 10e; 
} Nee 4 ozs.; $1.50; % I1b., $2.75; lb., 


CREAM 
i Lemon Beauty. A soft primrose or 
} Pale lemon-colored variety, the stand- 
ard and wings being softly tinted am- 
ber. Pkt, 15e; % o02z., -» Te; 
4 ozs., $2.10; % Ib., $3.85; 1b., $7.00. 
| Canary Bird. This is a splendid cream 
} Or primrose-colored self of great size. 
PKt., 10e; oz., 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., 
| $2.75; lb., $5.00. 
Primrose Beauty. 
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A pleasing shade of 
} deep primrose fiushed with rose. 
| Grows only six feet tall. Pkt., 10e; oz., 
| SOe; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., $2.75; 1b., $5.00. 
} ORANGE-SCARLET 

Glitters. No variety we know of ap- 
i Proaches Glitters in richness, bright- 
ness, and live-fire effect. It is unique 
and outstanding, far ahead of all other 
Orange-scarlet Sweet Peas. The stand- 
ard is a bright orange-scarlet and the 
wings are deep orange. Pkt., 15e; % 
(02., 40e; oz., 70c; 4 Ozs., $2.10; % Ib., 
$3.85; 1b., $7.00. 
















W. ATLEE BURPEE C 


BURPEE’S SWEET PEAS 


LIGHT PINK 
Loveliness. The color is white; the en- 
tire flower ‘being suffused soft pink 
until it reaches the edges, which are 
distinctly picoted with rose-pink. Pkt., 
10c; 0z., 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., $2.75; 
lb., $5.60. 


Sweet Briar. The color is a lovely 
shade of pink throughout, but with a 
soft salmon or amber suffusion. Pkt., 
10c; 0Z., 50e; 4 ozs., $1.50; % I1b., $2.75; 
lb., $5.00. 


Peach Blossom.. Pale amaranth-pink 
which deepens somewhat around the 
edges of the standard and wings. Pkt., 
yg % 0Z., 40ce;3; 02Z., 70c; 4 OZS., $2.10; 
% I|b., $3.85; Ib., $7.00. 


CREAM-PINK 
Sunburst Improved. The color is a 
pleasing and attractive shade of rich 
salmon-pink, overlaid with a suffusion 
of amber and salmon. Pkt., 15e; % oz., 
45c; 0Z., SOc; 4 Ozs., $2.40; % I1b., $4.40; 
lb., $8.00. 


Daybreak. <A pleasing shade of rich 
rose-pink on cream ground. Pkt., 10e; 
oe 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; % 1b., $2.75; 1b., 


The color is a fine rose- 
A bright and most 
attractive flower. Grows only five feet 
tall. Pkt., 10e; 0z., 50ce; 4 OZs., $1.50; 
16 lb., $2.75; 1b., $5.00. 


DEEP PINK 
Enchantress. The color is bright rose- 
pink becoming deeper toward the edges 
of standard and wings. Pkt., 10e}3 0oz.. 
50c; 4 ozs., a % lb., $2.75; 1b., $5.00. 
Pink Beauty. he color is soft rose- 
pink on white ground, richer toward 
the edges and gradually softening in 
color as it reaches the center of stand- 
ard and wings. Pkt., 10e; 0z., 50c; 
4 ozs., $1.50; % 1b., $2.75; lb., $5.00. 


Rose Queen. A fine, light rose-pink that 
sells particularly well. Pkt., 10e; 0z., 
50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; % lb., $2.75; lb., $5.00. 
Zvolanek’s Rose. Many growers consider 
this variety one of the best in the rose- 
pink class. Pkt., 15e; 4% 0oz., 40e3 02z., 
7Oc; 4 ozs., $2.10; % lb., $3.85; lb., $7.00. 
Cheerful. Cheerful is a most appealing 
shade of Begonia-pink, altogether dif- 
ferent from any other Sweet Pea in 
existence. Pkt. (20 seeds), 20e; trade 
pkt., 50e; % oz., $1.00; 02., $1.75; 4 OZs., 
$5.25; % Ib., $10.00; 1b., $18.00. 


Jeanne Mamitsch. This is a new and 
most outstanding deep pink that 
has had the admiration of florists as 
well as amateurs who have seen it ex- 
hibited by the raiser at the New York 
Spring shows. Trade pkt. (20 seeds), 
ppl % 0o2Z., $8.00; 0z., $15.00; 4 ozs., 


Rising Sun. 
pink on cream. 


ROSE 
Fordhook Rose, Improved. A charm- 
ing shade of rose, shaded -with car- 
mine. Pkt., 10e; 0z.. 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; 
% Ilb., $2.75; lb., $5.00, 
Splendor. A magnificent deep rose self. 
The rich rose-crimson color is accentu- 
ated by the distinct white blotch at 
the base of standard and wings. Pkt., 
10e; 0z., 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; % I1b., $2.75; 
Ib., $5.00. 


Resebud. The color is a bright, shin- 
ing rose with a suspicion of bronzy 
suffusion throughout the _ standard. 


Pkt., 10e; 02., 5@e; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., 
$2.75; lb., $5.00. 


Apricot. A distinctly new color. Rich 
glowing deep salmon self suffused with 
orange. Pkt., 10¢; 0z., 50e; 4 ozs., 
$1.50; % 1b., $2.75; lb., $5.00. 


ORANGE 
Flamingo. This is a distinct and 
charming light orange with a suffu- 
sion of bright salmon. The wings are 
a delicate shade of orange-pink. Pkt.; 
15e; % 0o2., 40e; 0z., 70c; 4 OZS., $2.10; 
% Ib., $3.85; Ib., $7.00. 


CERISE 

Fire King. The color is scorching fiery 
red or cerise-scarlet. It is a flower 
which always attracts attention on ac-, 
count of its magnificent color. Pkt., 
10e; 0z., 50c; 4 0zs., $1.50; % 1b., $2.75; 
Ib., $5.00. 

O., 


Seed Growers, 


Illumination. The flowers are of great 
' 








Gorgeeus. A charming, soft salmon- 
cerise self. A unique, pleasing color 
which is always admired. Pkt., 10e; 
0z., 50e; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., $2.75; Ib., 


size; the color, glowing salmon-cerise 
with a suspicion of orange suffusion. 
Pkt., 10c; 0z., 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., 
$2.75; lb., $5.00. 

Cherry Ripe. A particularly bright 


and taking color. It might be de- 
scribed as a glowing cherry or salmon- 


cerise self. Pkt., 10ce; 0z., 50c; 4 ozs., 
$1.50; % 1b., $2.75; 1b., $5.00. 

Torch. The flowers are a fine, deep 
cerise with an orange suffusion. Pkt., 


10e; % 0OZ., 35e; 0Z., Oc; 4 ozs., $1.80; {7 
% 1b., $3.30; 1b., $6.00, 


CRIMSON 
Early King. A glowing, bright crim- 
son. The flowers are of large size and 
perfect form. Pkt., 10e; 02., 50c; 4 ozs., 
$1.50; % lb., $2.75; 1b., $5.00. 


MAROON 
Marvon Prince. The flowers are of 
great size, beautifully waved, and 
borne freely in threes and fours. The 
blooms are a deep, rich, glowing red- 
dish maroon. Pkt., 10c3 0Z., 50c; 4 Ozs., 
$1.50; % Ib., $2.75; lb., $5.00. 


LAVENDER 
Lavender King. This glorious variety 
is a rich, true, deep lavender through- 
out. Similar in color to the Summer 
Flowering variety. Burpee’s Orchid. 
Pkt., 10e; 0z., 50ce; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., 
$2.75; lb., $5.00. 


Princess. The color is a lovely shade 
of soft lavender suffused mauve. Pkt., 
10c; 02., 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; % Ib., $2.75; 
lb., $5.00, 


Zephyr. This is a delightful shade of 
pale blue or lavender. An extremely 
dainty and charming variety. Pkt., 10e; 
oz., SOc; 4 Ozs., $1.50; % lb., $2.75; Ib., 


BLUE 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding. Mrs. Warren 
G. Harding is a deep shade of silvery 
blue—the color that is so well known 
as “The Harding Blue.” Pkt., 15e;3 
% oz. SSe3; 02. $1.00; 4 0o2zs., $3.00; 
1% lb., $5.50; lb., $10.00, 


Blue-Bird. This is a charming shade 
of blue, somewhat similar to Wedg- 
wood. Pkt., 10c; 02., 50c; 4 ozs., $1.50; 
% lb., $2.75; 1b., $5.00. 


True Blue. As the name implies, this 
lovely variety is a charming shade of 
true or light violet-blue. Pkt., 10c3 0z., 
50c; 4 0zs., $1.505 % lb., $2.75; Ib., 00. 
DARK BLUE 
Blue Jacket. Popular with all Sweet 
Pea lovers who prefer the dark shades. 
It is a rich navy-blue self. Pkt., 
10e; 02., 50c; 4 0zs., $1.50; % Ib., $2.753 
lb., $5.00. 


MAUVE AND PURPLE 
Glorious. A eh shade ._——_ 
ros urple. The flowers are 0 
aoa Pocautifully waved and fluted. 
Pkt., 10c; 0z., 50c; 4 0zs., $1.50; % Ib., 
$2.75; lb., $5.00. 


Mauve Beauty. The flowers are a 
pleasing shade of rosy mauve; of im- 
mense size, often measuring 2% inches 
in diameter. Pkt., 10c; 02., 50c3 4 ozs., 
$1.50; % 1b., $2.75; 1b., $5.00. 


PASTEL tg or 

i ueen. A most pleasin 
te Pipe or the color being blush- 
pink with pale salmon suffusion, hav- 
ing darker veinings of rose. Pkt., 10e; 
0z., 50e; 4 Ozs., $1.50; % lb., $2.75; 1b., 
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PICOTEE ‘echeren : sult 
stron r 

~ - Color pure 

16c; 02z., SOc; 


Daintiness. 
flowers of largest size. 
white, edged rose. Pkt., 


. $1.50 lb., $2.75; 1b., 
ae Ey ao ground color is @ —_ 
shade of primrose, the edge of the 


fully 
andard and wings being beauti 

outed with deep rose-pink. 
10c; 0z., 50c; 4 OZS., $1.50; % Ib., 


' ®Shiladelphia, Pa. 


$2.753 
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Reliable Florists 








BOSTON, MASS. 
144 Massachusetts Avenue 


CAPLAN 


Special attention to telegraphic orders 

for New England Conservatory of 

M Radcliffe and Wellesley Colleges 
Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 














UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading Fer all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 


Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pe 








426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery. Manhasset, L. I. 























PEONIES 
Collection of 6 named varieties— 
2 pink, 2 white, 2 red—$5.00. “Sunne- 
krest Gardens,” .Paoli, Pennsylvania. 
Letty Nofer Esherick. 


ROSES 
Strong, field-grown bush and climb- 
ing Roses. Hudnall Bros., Tyler, Texas. 








*Phone, 
Columbus 6883 


(4 


WG. Leading — 
/ ore 


at 72.5t Pod 


THE NAME “MALANDRE BROTHERS” ON A BOX OF FLOWERS IS A GUARANTEE 
OF QUALITY. ORDERS FROM OTHER CITIES RECEIVE OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


We Are Members of the F. T. D. 








Introducers of Floral Novelties 


Our facilities for steamer business o~ 
European deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 58rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


American Agents for ay Agents for 
DURAND R. E. FELTON 
The King’s Florist 


37 Rue La Perouse, 
Paris Hanover Sq., London 

















FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 


We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















HARDY PERENNIALS—Strong, field- 
grown plants, $1.00 per doz., $6.00 per 
100. Alyssum, Anchusa, Anthemis, 
Baptistia, Bocconia, Hardy Carnation, 
Canterbury Bells, Centaurea, Coreop- 


Bulbs-Dutch-Bulbs 


High-grade bulbs direct from our 


sis, Delphinium Belladonna, Foxglove, Nurseries in Holland. Special $5.00, 
Bellis Daisy, Aquilegia, Hardy Pink, $10.00 or $25.00 collections, or any 
Gaillardia, Golden Glow, Gypsophila, variety or quantity desired. 


Hibiscus, Hollyhock, Hardy Pea, Luna- 
ria, Lupinus, Myosotis, Physostegia, 
Platycodon, Pardanthus, Oriental Pop- 


Damen & Tromp 
py, Iceland Poppy, Pyrethrum, Rud- | 


beckia Purpurea and Newmanii, Seabi- | 
osa, Stokesia, Calif. Blue Sage, Shasta P. O. Box 145 
Springfield, Mass. 


Daisy, Sweet William, Penstemon, Tri- 
toma, Valerian, Viola, Wallflower, Yuc- 











ca. Harry T. Squires, Hampton Bays, | 





nS. 
“WILSON’S WEED KILLER” 








IRIS AND PHLOX 


Ten roots hardy Phlox, one dollar. 
Eight choice mixed Iris, one dollar. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Romberg, 
Cranbury, New Jersey. 


tennis courts. 
1 gal. $1.75, makes 40 gal.; 





water. 50 gal. drum a Andrew 
son, Inc., Springfield, yy 3 


kills 


weeds in walks, drives, cobble gutter 


$8.00, makes 205 gal., when gels oS in 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 

















Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HorTICULTURE, which will be published twice a month and will deal 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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PRES CE CI OS ES es ae 2 


How To Always Have 
Bottled Sunshine 


F a flower-filled, glass-covered garden isn’t bottled sun- 
shine—then what is it? 

Of course, while August’s sun pelts down, you may wish 
there wasn’t so much in the bottle, so to speak. 
But what of the raw, snowy, blowy days to come? Think 
what a joy it would be to have an ever fragrant, always 
blooming garden opening from your dining room. 
Think of its joys; its solace; the care-free health givingness, 
fussing around in it would mean: 
Now is the time to build it. 
We will do the entire thing, taking all bothers off your hands. 
We'll call if you wish, or glad to send you our booklet, 
entitled, Owning Your Own Greenhouse. 








Hitchings =< Company 
Home Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Rochester 
Boston-9 Union Trust Bldg. 


294 Washington St. 
New York enn 


Empire Bldg. 
101 Park Ave. 13th and Walnut Streets 











